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admirable treatise in folio, de natura causarum, (page 853.) 
" Quis enim negaverit necesse esse hac necessitate sequen- 
te, deumfacere quicquid immediate Jit ab ipso, sicut et hac 
necessitate omne quod est, quando est necesse est esse, et 
quod Jit et factum est,Jieri et factum esse, et deum velle sic 
esse" 

If it were possible, that a doubt could remain on this sub- 
ject, do not the existence ofour learned societies prove its 
absurdity. The Historical Society of Massachusetts has 
been formed more than twenty years, and has devoted it- 
self constantly to collecting and investigating the antiquities 
of the country, on which it has published many volumes. 
Next came the Historical Society of New-York, which 
has been engaged for some years in the same pursuits. 
Still the field was too vast for the labourers ; the American 
Antiquarian Society was established two years ago, and 
its location fixed at Worcester, because the road to New- 
York passes through that town. Now may it not be asked 
with confidence, — if the profound archaiologists who compose 
that society, would have formed their association after so 
many similar ones already existed, if the objects of its re- 
search were not inexhaustible, and this country the most 
ancient in the world ? 



SELECTED POETRY. 

[A small volume, under the title of Essays in Rhyme, on 
Morals and Manners, by Jane Taylor, has recently been 
republished by Wells & Lilly. The style recalls that of 
Crabbe and Cowper; the minute and lively description of 
the former, and the religious feelings and moralizing of the 
latter. We should presume it would be a popular book. 
The following extracts will give an idea of the author's 
manner ; they are taken from the first poem in the collec- 
tion, called " Prejudice."] 

" In yonder red-brick mansion, tight and square, 
Just at tlie town's commencement, lives the mayor. 
Some yards of shining gravel, fene'd with box, 
Lead to the painted portal— rwhere one knocks : 
There, in the left-hand parlour, all in state, 
Sit he and she, on either side the grate. 
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But though their goods and chattels, sound and new 
Bespeak the owners very well to do, 
His worship's wig and morning suit, betray 
Slight indications of an humbler day. 

" That long, low shop, where still the name appears; 
Some doors below, they kept for forty years : 
And there, with various fortunes, smooth and rough, 
They sold tobacco, coffee, tea, and snuff. 
There labell'd draw'rs display their spicy row, — ■ 
Clove, mace, and nutmeg : from the ceiling low 
Dangle long twelves and eights, and slender rush, 
Mix'd with the varied forms of genus brush; 
Cask, firkin, bag, and barrel, crowd the floor, 
And piles of country cheeses guard the door. 
The frugal dames came in,from far and near, 
To buy their ounces and their quarterns here. 
Hard was the toil, the profits slow to count; 
And yet the mole-hill was at last a mount : 
Those petty gains were hoarded day by day, 
With little cost, (nor chick nor child had they ;) 
Till, long proceeding on the saving plan, 
He found himself a warm, fore-handed man ; 
And being now arrived at life's decline, 
Both he and she, they formed the bold design, 
(Although it touched their prudence to the quick) 
To turn their savings into stone and brick. 
How many a cup of tea and pinch of snuff, 
There must have been consumed to make enough ! 

" At length, with paint andopaper, bright and gay, 
The box was finish'd, and they went away. 
But when their faces were no longer seen 
Amongst the canisters of black and green, 
— Those well known faces, all the country round — 
'Twas said that had they levell'd to the ground 
The two old walnut trees before the door, 
The customers would not have missed them more. 
Now, like a pair of parrots in a cage, 
They live, and civick honours crown their age : 
Thrice, since the Whitsuntide they settled there, 
Seven years ago, has he been chosen mayor : 
And now you'd scarcely know they were the same; 
Conscious he struts, of power, and wealth, and fame, 
Proud in official dignity, the dame; 
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And extra stateliness of dress and mien, 
During the mayor'Ity, is plainly seen ; 
With nicer care bestow'd to puff and pin 
The august lappet that contains her chin. 

" Such is her life ; and like the wise and great, 
The mind has journey'd hand in hand with fate : 
Her thoughts, unused to take a longer flight 
Than from the left-hand counter to the right, 
With little change, are vacillating still, 
Between his worship's glory and the till. 
The few ideas that travel, slow and dull, 
Across the sandy desert of her skull, 
Still the same course must follow, to and fro, 
As first they travers'd three-score years ago ; 
From whence, not all the world could turn them back, 
Or lead them out upon another track. 
What once was right or wrong, or high or low 
In her opinion, always must be so : — 
You might, perhaps, with reasons new and pat, 
Have made Columbus think the world was flat, 
Or, when of thought and controversy weary, 
Have got Sir Isaac to deny his theory ; 
But not the powers of argument combin'd, 
Could make this dear good woman change her mind, 
Or give her intellect the slightest clue 
To that vast world of things she never knew. 
Were but her brain dissected, it would show 
Her stiff opinions fastened in a row ; 
Rang'd duly, side by side, without a gap, 
Much like the plaiting on her Sunday cap. 

" It is not worth our while, but if it were, 
We all could undertake to laugh at her ; 
Since vulgar prejudice, the lowest kind, 
Of course, has full possession of her mind ; 
Here, therefore, let us leave her, and inquire 
Wherein it differs as it rises higher. 

" — As for the few who claim distinction here, 
The little gentry of our narrow sphere, 
Who occupy a safe enclosure, made 
Completely inaccessible to trade— 
Where, should a foot plebian pass the bound, 
'Ti» like a trespass on Toot Tickler's ground;-— 
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Wide as the distance that we choose to make 
For pride, precedence, and for custom's sake, 
Yet, philosophick eyes (though passing fine) 
Could scarcely ascertain the bound'ry line ; 
So that, if any should be found at all, 
The diff'rence must be infinitely small. 
The powder'd matron, who for many a year 
Has held her mimick routs and parties here; 
(Exchanging just the counter, scales, and till, 
For cups of coffee, scandal, and quadrille) 
Could boast nor range of thought, nor views of life. 
Much more extended than our grocer's wife. 
Although her notions may be better drest, 
They are but vulgar notions at the best ; 
— Mere petrifactions, formed as time runs by, 
Hard and unmalleable, and dull and dry, 
Ne'er placed in reason's crucible — in short, 
Opinions made by habit, not by thought. 

" Then let inquiry rise, with sudden flight, 
To reason's utmost intellectual height ; 
Where native powers, with culture high combin'd, 
Present the choicest specimen of mind. 
— Those minds that stand from all mankind aloof, 
To smile at folly, or dispense reproof; 
Enlarged, excursive, reason soars away, 
And breaks the shackles that confine its sway : 
Their keen, dissecting, penetrating view, 
Searches poor human nature through and through ; 
But while they notice all the forms absurd, 
That prejudice assumes among the herd, 
And every nicer variation see, 
— Theirs lies in thinking that themselves are free." 



" There is a tender, captivating glow 
Which certain views on certain objects throw, 
Taste and poetick feeling range alone, 
A fairy world exclusively their own ; 
And gather airy delicate s that rise 
Where'er they turn, unseen by vulgar eyes. 
Their dainty aliment serenely floats 
On every breeze — they live like gnats on motes. 
There they might safely, innocently stray; 
But when they come and stand in Reason's way, 
They blind her views, demean her princely air, 
And do more mischief than their smiles repair. 
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Why she their interference should restrain, 
A simple instance shall at once explain. 

" When Paul the walks of beauteous Athens trod, 
To point its children to their ' unknown God,' 
If some refined Athenian, passing by, 
Heard that new doctrine, how would he reply? 
Regarding first, with polished scornful smile, 
The stranger's figure and unclassick style, 
Perceiving then, the argument was bent 
Against the gods of his establishment, — 
He need but cast his tutor'd eye around, 
And in that glance he has an answer found : 
— Altars and theatres, and sacred gioves, 
Temples and deities where'er it roves : 
Each long perspective that the eye pervades, 
Peopled with heroes, thick'ning as it fades ; 
— Those awful forms that hold their silent sway,_ 
Matchless in grace, while ages roll away. 
There, softly blending with the ev'ning shade, 
Less light and less, the airy colonnade : 
Here, in magnificence of attick grace, 
Minerva's Temple, rising from its base ; 
Its spotless marble forming to the eye, 
A ghostly outline on the deep blue sky : — 
* Enough — the doctrine that would undermine 
These forms of beauty, cannot be divine.' 
Thus taste would doubtless, intercept his view 
Of that ' strange thing,' which after all was — true. 

" When Luther's sun arose, to chase away 
The ' dim religious light' of Romish day, 
Opposing, only, to the mellow glare 
Of gold and gems that deck the papal chair, 
And each imposing pageant of the church, — 
Good sense, plain argument, and sound research,— 
Here taste, again, would prove a dang'rous guide, 
And raise a prejudice on errour's side. 
— Behold the slow procession move along ! 
The Pontiffs blessing on the prostrate throng ; 
The solemn service, and the anthem loud, 
The altar's radiance on the kneeling crowd. — 
Or seek, at summons of the convent bell, 
Deep, sacred shades, where fair recluses dwell ; 
See the long train of white-rob'd sisters come, 
Appearing now — now lost amid the gloom. 
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Chaunting shrill vespers in the twilight dim* 
—The plaintive musick of the virgin's hymn. 
Then would not taste and fancy join the cry, 
Against the rude, barbarian heresy, 
That sought those sacred walls to overthrow, 
And vend the veil from that seducing show 1 
And yet, according to our present light, 
That barb'rous, tastless heretick — was right, 5 ' 



" That is the truly philosophick mind, 
Which no inferiour influences bind ; 
Which all endeavours to confine were vain, 
Though the earth's orbit were its length of chairs 
— But not that boldness which delights to break 
From what our fathers taught from licence sake, 
Through all dry places wand'ring, still in quest, 
Like lawless fiends, of some unhallow'd rest ; 
The love of truth is manly, when combin'd 
With unaffected humbleness of mind : 
He values most, who feels with sense acute 
His own deep int'rest in the grand pursuit, 
Who heav'n-ward spreads his undiverted wing, 
Godly simplicity the moving spring. 
No meaner power can regulate his flight, 
Too much is stak'd upon his going right. 
Dry, heartless speculation may succeed, 
Where the sole object is to frame a creed ; 
The sophist's art may suit their eager quest. 
Who only aim to prove their creed the best : 
But not such views Ms anxious search control, 
Who loves the truth because he loves his soul. 
Truth is but one with Heav'n, in his esteem, 
The sparkling spring of life's eternal stream ; 
And hence with equal singleness of heart, 
He traces out each less essential part : 
No worldly motives can his views entice ; 
He parts with all to gain the pearl of price. 

" Why is opinion singly as it stands, 
So much inherited like house and lands ? 
Whence comes it that from sire to son it goes, 
Like a dark eye-brow or a Roman nose ? 
How comes it, too, that notions, wrong or right, 
Which no direct affinities unite, 
On every side of party ground, one sees, 
Clung close together like a swarm of bees ? 

Vol. IV. No. 10. 10 
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Where one is held, through habit, form, or force, 
The rest are all consented to of course, 
As though combin'd by some interiour plot; — 
Is it necessity, or chance, or what ? 
Where'er the undiscovered cause be sought, 
No man would trace its origin to thought : 
Then we shall say with leave of Dr. Gall, 
It comes to pass from thinking not at all ? 

" Though man a thinking being is defin'd, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind : 
How few think justly of the thinking few ! 
How many never think, who think they do ! 
Opinion, therefore — such our mental dearth — i 
Depends on mere locality or birth. 
Hence, the warm tory, eloquent and big 
With loyal zeal had he been barn a whig, 
Would rave for liberty with equal flame. 
No shadow of distinction but the name. 
Hence, Christian bigots, 'neath the pagan cloud, 
Had roar'd for ' great Diana' just as loud; 
Or dropp'd at Rome, at Mecca, or Pekio, 
For Fo, the prophet, or the man of sin. 

" Much of the light and soundness of our creed, 
Whate'er it be, depends on what we read. 
How many clamour loudly for their way, 
Who never heard what others have to say : 
Fixt where they are, determin'd to be right, 
They fear to be disturb'd by further light; 
And where the voice of argument is heard, 
Away they run, and will not hear a word. 
Form notions vague, and gather'd up by chance, 
Or mere report of what you might advance; 
Resolve the old frequented path to tread, 
And still to think as they were born and bred. 

" Besides this blind devotion to a sect, 
Custom produces much the same effect, 
Our desks with piles of controversy groan ; 
But still, alas ! each party's with its own. 
Each deems his logick must conviction bring, 
If people would but read, — but there's the thing ! 
The sermons, pamphlets, papers, books, reviews, 
That plead our own opinions, we peruse ; 
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And these alone, — as though the plan had been 
To rivet all our prejudices in. 
'Tis really droll to see how people's shelves, 
Go where you will, are labelled like themselves. 
Ask if your neighbour — he whose party tone, 
Polemick, or political, is known — 
Sees such a publication — naming one 
That takes adiff'rent side, or sides with none; 
And straight in flat, uncomfortable-wise, 
That damps all further mention, he replies, 
" No, sir, we do not see that work — I know 
Its gen'ral views, — we take in so and so." 
Thus each retains his notions, every one, 
Thus they descend complete from sire to son ; 
And hence, the blind contempt so freely shown, 
For every one's opinions but our own." 

The following paragraph is taken from the next poem in 
the work called " Experience." 

" A tatter'd cottage, to the view of taste, 
In beauty glows, at needful distance plac'd : 
Its broken panes, its richly ruin'd thatch, 
Its gable grac'd with many a mossy patch, 
The sunset lightning up its varied dyes, 
Form quite a picture to poetick eyes ; 
And yield delight that modern brick and board, 
Square, sound, and well arrang'd, would not afford. 
But cross the mead to take a nearer ken, — 
Where all the magick of the vision then ? 
The picturesque is vanish'd, and the eye 
Averted, turns from loathsome poverty ; 
And while it lingers, e'en the sun's pure ray 
Seem's almost sullied by its transient stay. 
The broken walls with slight repairs emboss'd, 
Are but cold comforts in a winter's frost : 
No smiling, peaceful peasant, half refin'd, 
There tunes his reed on rustick seat reclin'd; 
But there, the bending form and haggard face, 
Worn with the lines that vice and misery trace. 
Thus fades the charm by vernal hope supplied 
To every object it has never tried ; 
— To fairy visions and elysian meads, 
Thus vulgar cold reality succeeds. 
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[The following lines from the pen of Moore, are taken from 
the London Morning Chronicle. The death of Sheridan, 
was too good an occasion to be omitted, for abusing the 
Prince Regent. If his conduct was heartless towards 
this eminent man who had been for so many years his inti- 
mate companion, no one would be surprized ; but these 
sarcasms are doubtless in a degree unjust. In proof of this, 
we may refer to a previous article in this number, the charac- 
ter of Sheridan, extracted from the Statesman, a violent 
opposition paper, where this subject is touched upon, and 
the Prince exonerated from all blame. It is still humiliat- 
ing to see a man whose talents, and whose services had been 
so brilliant, dying besieged by baliffs, while a mere courtier 
like Lord Arden, was enjoying a sinecure of 30,000 pound* 
ft year!] 



IINES ON THE DEATH OP 



Principibus placuisse viris ! ! 

Yes, grief will have way — but the fast falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those, 

Who would bask in that Spirits' meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close :— 

Whose vanity flew round him only while fed 

By the odour his fame in the summer-time gave !— 

Whose vanity now with quick scent for the dead, 
He-appears — like a vampire to feed at his grave ! 

Oh t it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow 
And spirits so mean in the great and high-born ; 

To think what a long line of titles may follow, 
The relicks of him who died — friendless and lorn ! 

flow proud they can press to the fun'ral array, 

Of him, whom they shun'd in his sickness and sorrow ;- 

Jlow baliffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow ! 

And thou, too, whose life a sick epicure's dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had pass'd, 

Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving beam, 
Which his friendship and wit o'er tby nothingness cast ;■» 

ffo, not for the wealth of the land that supplies thee 
WHb Bullions to heap upon Foppery's shrine ; — 



